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A number of sentences have been marked as "cloudy," such as those 
on pp. 6, lines 4-10, and 24, lines 5— 11, 14-16. Others have seemed 
to be examples of broken construction or confusing arrangement of 
clauses. On p. 32, last line, the pronoun "he" has a very distant and 
obscure antecedent. On p. 37, "The older Scripture of the Bible 
abounds," sounds very curious. On p. 84 we read : " Among certain 
peoples the three manifestations not only, but the monotheistic con- 
ception of religion as well, are found to be contemporary impulses." 
On p. 99 : " The few coincidences between Hebrew and Sanscrit, no 
more than those existing between English and Chinese, prove com- 
munity of religion." On p. 70: "Because in later stages of society 
religion and morality have been sundered, that they have this common 
root is denied." The style which indulges in these and similar construc- 
tions can hardly lend itself to clear exposition of abstruse problems. 
Many interesting citations of opinion from the writings of other 
thinkers are given, but in many instances the reader is provoked to find 
the exact references, which one expects to find in a work of this kind, 
either withheld or incompletely given. Some serious misprints occur ; 
e.g.: " Haeckel " (pp. 8, 136) for Haeckel ; "Hoffding" (p. 41) for 
Hoffding (pp. 16, 268); "Thiele" (pp. 3, 272) stands presumably for 
"Tiele;" Studies in Religion (p. 149) for Martineau's A Study of Reli- 
gion; and others of the same kinds. 

The book is well conceived and well planned. No more important 
subjects in the general theory of religion can be discussed than those 
with which our author is here concerned. At the close of each chap- 
ter the reader finds numerous notes, which consist chiefly of well- 
chosen illustrative extracts from a large variety of writers. The posi- 
tions defended by the author, while not all accordant with a severe 
orthodoxy, are those toward which there is a general movement of 
approval among the leaders of the highest religious thinking. It is a 
good thing to have them thus surveyed and expounded. 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 



Practical Idealism. By William Dewitt Hyde. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp- xi + 335> i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The appearance of such a book as this suggests that one of the 
greatest of modern philosophical movements has entered upon its final 
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stage, at least in its influence upon the English-speaking world. That 
stage is reached when the thought of one of the world's great thinkers 
has, by reason of its grasp of truth and its adaption to the spirit of 
an age, forced its way outward and downward until it becomes the 
common possession of all cultivated men, and begins to exert its molding 
force in individual and social life. The movement represented by this 
book began with Hegel. It is but yesterday that his thought began to 
take root in the English mind, but it has grown and flourished with 
astonishing vigor, attacking philosophic problems with the new 
organon of Hegelian synthesis and eagerly applying the new method, 
not only to the whole circle of philosophic sciences, but also to society, 
literature, art, and religion. Edward Caird, T. H. Green, Bradley, 
and Bosanquet have led the way; the makers of text-books both in 
this country and in England are rapidly following in their wake, 
particularly in ethics and in logic, and now President Hyde gives us a 
book which takes for granted the results of all this earnest research, 
and endeavors to so present them to the average cultivated reader as to 
show their bearing upon the practical life of the individual. 

The author is evidently well equipped for his task. He has read 
widely and intelligently. He has firmly grasped the method and 
reflects the lofty, earnest spirit of his predecessors, and the concrete- 
ness and vigor of his style make the book very readable. But we are 
nevertheless doubtful of its attractiveness, especially to those untrained 
in the school of thought which it represents. We fear that for them 
the synthetic movement of the thought will after all be obscure, and 
its practical application often so familiar as to be commonplace, for, 
though President Hyde's views on realism in art, the new education, 
marriage, divorce, the training of children, labor, currency, taxation, 
pensions, and the civil service, may be, and doubtless are, legitimate 
deductions from this idealistic philosophy, yet they are precisely the 
views already held by the intelligent Christian citizen, the class to 
which the book would usually most strongly appeal. However this may 
be, the book is really neither obscure nor commonplace. It requires 
the penetration and grasp of a master in exposition to focus as Pres- 
ident Hyde has done this vast idealistic movement in a single volume. 
He clearly and rapidly describes the functions of self-conscious spirit 
by which it constructs a world of order and unity from the chaos of 
material which surrounds it, advancing from the world of material 
things, given by sense-perception and association, to the scientific 
world of genus and law, the product of the logical functions. He 
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rises from this to the world of persons and institutions and the moral 
order realized in them, and crowns his work with a final synthesis in 
the sphere of religion in the living grasp of an infinite, all-unifying 
personal God. The author is particularly happy in his effort to refute 
the destructive analysis which would separate and isolate these various 
worlds, and he vividly and clearly reveals their truth and significance 
as members in an organic whole. The book abounds in illustrations 
of the author's striking power of concentrated, lucid exposition. The 
reader will find the pith of many volumes in the few pages which exhibit 
illusion, hallucination, hypnotism, somnambulism, and dreams as modes 
of mental construction determined by the single principle of associa- 
tion, and the philosophy Which underlies what President Hyde calls 
the "rotten realism" of much recent literature, quickly reveals its one- 
sided falsity in the white light of this noble idealism. 

The weakest chapter is that which treats of the " World of Science." 
The grasp of the logic of science seems much below the standard of 
other chapters. Thus the author cites Jevons' worthless "canons" as 
the laws of syllogism, repeats his crude statement of the laws of thought, 
gives Mill's "canons" of induction without explanation or criticism, 
and, minimizing the distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, fails to grasp and state for his readers the deepest and most 
important distinction between science and philosophy. 

President Hyde's theology is of the liberal type. The fall of man is at 
least " a fall forward, if not upward," into moral consciousness and moral 
conflict. The traditional views of " the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, the scientific accuracy of the opening chapters of Genesis, the his- 
toricity of the story of Jonah, and the narrative of the birth of Jesus in 
the gospel of infancy " are " unscientific and unhistorical." The incarna- 
tion of Jesus seems to give "a concrete and individual expression" of 
God, and was essential to deliver man from the vagueness and emptiness 
of pantheistic conception, but it is not Jesus as an individual, but rather 
the spirit of love that was poured out without measure upon him, and 
came forth from him, whereby the Infinite God is revealed to men. 

The author bravely attempts to grapple with the problem of evil in 
all its forms. Indeed, he rashly stakes the value of the whole idealistic 
philosophy upon his success, but here, of course, we have nothing new. 
Natural evil is explained as a necessity of finite existence and relations. 
Thus God is rendered helpless by his own creation. Moral evil comes 
from the collision of finite wills, and can be overcome by forgiving the 
one who sins against us and turning to God from our own sin. 
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On the whole, the book is thoroughly praiseworthy in matter and 
manner. Its defects are incidental and trivial in comparison with its 

solid excellencies. 

George M. Forbes. 
Rochester, N. Y. 



Yoga Philosophy : Lectures delivered in New York, winter of 
1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda on Rdja-Yoga, or, Con- 
quering the Internal Nature. London, N. Y., and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. Pp- x " + 2 34> 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Of the' Swami's Yoga philosophy it may be said, as of someone's 
Christianity, that " it is really a new firm trading under an old name 
and trying to purchase the good-will of the former establishment." 
The Swami's Yoga is neither Hinduism nor Christianity, but a mixture 
of both. And as the Swami's Yoga, so is the Swami himself. Neither 
of them is the genuine article. In the circumstances it could scarcely 
be otherwise. The Swami is not a Brahman, but a half-Christianized 
Sudra, and has consequently no right to the self-assumed title. He 
was born in a half-Christianized family and graduated from a Scotch 
missionary college — facts which have greatly influenced his life 
and his lectures. The effect of the Christian teaching is seen in the 
very first motto under which the lectures are published : " Each soul 
is potentially Divine." The true Yogi would have said : " Each soul is 
divine — eternally and necessarily so, and cannot be anything else." 
And as it is with the motto, so is it with the Babu's assumed name or 
alias. His true name, with its genuine academic degree, is Narendra 
Nath Datta, B.A., and his national title is "Babu," not Swami. His 
assumption of the Swami is from the Hindu point of view as improper 
as it would be to add the M.A. to the B.A. degree without the univer- 
sity's authority. So, also, in the matter of his dress. It is not the 
genuine Yogi dress ; and the life he is living is not Yogi life. It 
is important to realize all this, as the real Yoga philosophy consists 
so largely in dress or no dress, in food or next to no food, and in the 
peculiarities of the life lived, much more than in the doctrines believed 
in. Doctrine is at a discount in Yoga philosophy. 

Further, it must never be forgotten that, like mathematics, Indian 
philosophy is reasoned from definitions clearly laid down in each sys- 
tem. These definitions differ toto cmlo from those given in European 
philosophies and theologies. A Hindu's idea, for example, of God, 



